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DR. CAPEN’S PARTY AT FOOCHOW. 


On Jan. 16th Dr. and Mrs. Capen, Miss Mary Capen anil 
Dr. Wm. E. Strong arrived in Foochow. There are very many 
things to see and hear in Foochow, so in order that valuable time 
and strength should not be wasted, a daily schedule had been 
carefully prepared in advance in order to give the visitors as true 


otlrony, 
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and comprehensive a view of conditions as possible, in the few 
days they were to be here. — 

They saw some of the work of the other inissions. They 
saw our own work in representative churches. They saw the 


Miss Capen, 


workshops of the schools, although they were not in session, and 
they met the teachers. The Chinese leaders in churches and 
schools gave them a reception, where they listened with interest 
to Dr. Capen’s address on World Peace, and afterwards a most 
pleasant and profitable social hour was enjoyed. 
The gentlemen of the party, together with many of the 
‘Mission, went to see a country station at Diong-loh and _ inci- 
dentally assisted in dedicating the new church there. The four 
hours on the launch, going and coming, afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted, such as no formal gathering 
could give. | | 
The Union Institutions,—Theological, Normal and Medi- 
cal were examined. A half day was given to a conference with 
the missionaries, not to present problems, but to talk over the 
work and its most pressing needs. On Sunday evening we met 
in prayer. Dr. Capen seemed inspired as he spoke of the in- 
creasing knowledge among Christians at home of the conditions 
aud needs of the world wide Kingdom. 
The Mission appointed Miss Wiley to accompany the 


party to Shanvhai: It was not until her return that we heard 
that God had taken Dr. Capen to be with Himself in Heaven. 
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This news made more sacred the memory of his presence among sor 
us during those six days, for while he was larger than any church bil 
it was here that he was last in his own. pr 
the 

be 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FOOCHOW ” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


This was held in November 1913. It was the first time the 
new Constitution had been tried. We had adopted it at the pre- 
vious Annual Meeting and every one was interested to see how 
it was work. It was a new thing and many queries were in the 
air.—Would churches appoint delegates as prescribed? Would 
the delegates be present at the business sessions? What business 
was there to discuss? These are just about the same questions 
that used to be discussed in connection with our National Council 
in the United States. But the delegates had been appointed, they 
‘were in their places for’ the first session and they remained even 
for an adjourned session at the close of the regular meetings. 

As to the business transacted, two questions were pre- 
sented that received the best thought of the members and they 
were well worked out. 

First, the Council decided to undertake a forward move- 
ment to raise money for two objects,—the Union Theological 
Seminary and Ministerial Relief. A committee was appointed 
which got busy at once and had pledged before we adjourned 
over $2000, and arrangements were made for a complete canvass 
of the field. The churches and individuals are thus far respond- 
ing nobly. 

Second, a joint committee of Chinese and foreignersin e- 
qual numbers was appointed to apportion the funds appropriated 
by the Board for the genera! work of the mission. It was with 
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some hesitancy that the Chinese voted to accept this responsi- 
bility. But the result of the first meeting of the Committee 
proved its need as well as its value. This is best expressed in 
the words of a lay member of the committee,—“I had always 
been told that each missionary spent as much money as he liked - 
and at the end of each six months rendered his bill to the trea- 
suer who reimbursed him, and that the man who could beg 
longest and loudest received the most money. I thought there 
was not much need for us Chinese to give money, but that to 
give was a good thing to talk of. 1 see now that if the church is 
to grow we must put our shoulder to the wheel.” 

The appointment of this committee ushers in a new day 
for the Congregational Church of Foochow. 3 

The most conspicuous feature of the Annual Meeting was 
the presence and words of Pastor Li who came at our invitation 
from our own Congregational Church in Peking to help and in- 
pire us. He was a power. He knows his Bible, he knows God 
and he knows men. . He is also in the midst of things in Peking 
both in the church and in the Republic. His addresses were 
strong, spiritual and practical. He not only laid bare the church’s 
weaknesses but he also with equal clearness pointed out her — 
strength. One of his weightiest sentences was “The influence of 
the church is felt today in China, and to a degree which far ex- 
ceeds what her numbers would indicate.” 

He was an ardent advocate of Yuan Shi Kai and after a 
talk of twenty minutes, and a half hour of answering questions, 
no one of the sourtherr anti-Yuan men dared do other wise than 
accept the new President of the Republic of China. They asked 
if the President favored Christianity. He replied “A few weeks 
ago we dedicated a new Y. M.C. A. building in Peking. The 
President opened the doors by pressing an electric button in his 
residence and he sent his representative to speak at the dedica- 
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tion.” “How many Christians are there in the National Assem- 
bly?” “Five or six.” “Is Mr. Ling of Foochow among them?” 
“Yes.” “How many members of the Assembly attend church re- 
gularly?” “Only one. Thirty or forty come on special occasions.” 

As I looked into the faces of these Foochow men—citizens 
of the new Republic, each one hanging on every word of their 
brother pastor from the Capital of their country to gain a better 
knowledge of the conditions that affect the whole country, I 
realized that a Revolution had taken place in their hearts during 
the past nineteen years, for it was just nineteen years ago that I 
asked some of these very men about the war with Japan. “We 
have no war with Japan.” “O, yes you have. They are fighting 
now in the north.” “O, well, that’s an affair with Peking. It’s 
none of our business.” This is the real Revolution of which the 
change in government and in name that took place two years ago 
_ is the outward sign. 


Willard L. Beard. 


THEN AND NOW. 


When in 1874 Rev. S. F. Woodin, Dr. D. W. Osgood and 
myself came up the river on our first tour, at the end of the sixth 
day we pulled up for the night in front of a large village, Uong- 
It is the custom all through those upper prefectures for 
large villages to have a market or “fair” once in five days; and we 
had arrived at Uong-t’ai at the close of such a day. 


After supper on the boat we took a supply of Christian 


tracts and went up into the village. Soon a place was made for 
us in a butcher’s shop with two large blocks of wood, on which 


the, butcher chopped his meat. An excited but not unfriendly 
crowd most of whom had never seen a foreigner, gathered in front; 
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and they bought our little books about as fast as we could handle 
them for half an hour. Than all subsided. 

It was many years before we ever had anything more to 
do with that village. In the autumn of 1885 Mrs. Walker, my 
daughter and I spent a night in a Chinese inn there, and carried 
away only disagreeable impressions. But when Rev. G. M. 
Gardner, Dr. E. L. Bliss and I went up in the spring of 1896, on 
our way back a military officer addressed as Col. Uong invited us 
there to hold a service. We left long-k’eu about noon of a Sun- 
day, aud two hours swift gliding on high water landed us at 
Uong-t’ai. It was hot on shore; and the colonel met us in heavy 
official robes, but soon begged permission to be less formal. 

From then on the work dragged along due to the lack of 
efficient workers. One professed convert was quite a business 
man, he caught quickly on to the manufacture of camphor gum 
when Japanese adventurers first started the business, and he is 
said to have accumulated one thousand taels. Then, after he 
had done this, the authorities made it illegal for private persons 
to manufacture camphor, and fined this man one thousand taels 
(or $1000). 

After several years we graduated a theolog from below 
Iong-k’eu, who was everything but a conventional Chinese. He 
was energetic, enthusiastic, genial, musical, frank. Mr. Beard 
had a damaged baby organ which he donated him on conditiop 
that I repair it. It was an Estey with a finely tuned set of reeds, 
and nothing vital was damaged. It is still doing good service. 

This young man, now the Rev. Kuan Kin-se, put new life 
into the work at Uong-t’ai, and there was steady growth. But 
ere long we felt that we must have him at the more central point 
of Iong-k’eu. The Uong-t’ai people strongly objected, and he 
himself was very reluctant; but we insisted and so the change 
was made. His native village is about eight miles below Iongs 
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k’eu and on the other side of the river, and his heart always 
clung to Uong-t’ai. It was a real bereavement to him when we 
transferred the place to another mission and so it was also to the 
rest of us. But it would be an imputation on the other mission 
to hold that they, only twenty-five miles distant, can not care 
better for the place than we from a distance four times that. But 
Pastor Kuan has shown an admirable spirit; he has always seemed 
to take spontaneously to Christian Unity. We have just had 
him with us on the mountains of Ni-shi Tu; and he has stirred 
up the local church not a little. He started them on his 
plan of a wide awake Sunday school before the morning service, 
of which the latter was in fact much like a sequel. In the after- 
noon at the C. E. service he pulled them out of the ruts. Urging 
them to take part in prayer simply and sincerely he told them, 
“Prayer isn’t preaching to God.” 

When Dr. Osgood and I were on our tour up here in 
November of 1874, after a week of dispensing etc. at Shaowu, we 
started west for the Kiang-si province, and twelve miles ont from 
Shaowu passed through a large village, and as we came out of it 
we saw in front of a fine temple many elderly women sitting, 

xch in her best dress and each with a Buddhist rosary in her 
hands, and all busily repeating Amida Buddha or like phrases. 


We were much struck with it, and Dr. O. afterward spoke of it 
several times. 


Last June we had our Spring meeting with our Chinese 
workers at that village and in this same temple. The idols were 
still there just let alone as if the dirt and sticks they were made 
of would be cleaner there_than else where. The temple had been 
converted into a sort of town house for transacting all the civil 
affairs of the village and surrounding region. 

We had a varied and interesting tims. Pastor Kuan was 
a leading feature with two addresses on Bible Study and “Lo1d’s 
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Day Schools.” Miss Bement, not being able to come herself, sent 
two of her Chinese assistants who acquitted themselves well in 
their novel situation. One evening a meeting devoted to prayer 
for China was largely attended by the gentry and people of the 
village. Three of our best Chinese speakers addressed them and 
then about half a dozen of us stood in a row on the platform, and 
. each as he was called on offered an earnest and devout prayer for. 
some particular thing pertaining to China’s future welfare. The 
program for that evening was gotten up entirely by the Chinese‘ 
and no doubt was better suited to the audience present than one 
of our devising would have been. 

The Chinese finance committee, under the lead of Miss 
Walker, also stirred up much interest in the matter of weekly 
Sabbath contributions. They are coming to see the value and the — 
fitness of aSabbath morning offering. To them it used to seem that 
passing a contribution box around was descending to the level o.f 
mountebanks and street shows; but not so is it now. 

J. E. Walker 


THE LAND OF TSAPUHDO (or). 


No! I’m not thinking to add a tale to the adventures of 
Alice in Wonderland; ncr hoping to tack an “F. R. G. S.” after my 
name because of my exploring and describing some unfamiliar 
geographical spot. I’m merely thinking of this familiar old 
China of ours in a way in which every last missionary of us must 
often think of it, not infrequently with a bit of impatience. 

“Tsa-puh-do (or)” is not a highfaluting Wenli name for the 
Flowery Kingdom,—shall we try to be very modern and accurate, 
and say “the Central Flowery People’s Country? It hasn't any- 
thing to do with the neglected dragon, nor with present-day par- 
laments. It is merely a phrase of common speech that smites 
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the ear of the new comer so repeatedly and emphatically that it 
is probably the first of all terms that he picks up no matter which 
one he learns of the thousand dialects with which China is un- 
blessed. He hears it on the street and in church. Every little 
transaction of business seems always to bring it in. In quarrels 
and differences of opinion, it is a ready-to-hand mollifier. 


Literally the term means, “differs not mach.” Practizally 
in any place that you would say “almost,” or “nearly,” it does ser- 
vice. The trouble with it is not its convenience, but the tempta- 
tion it offers to inaccuracy. It knows no eight-hour labor law, 
but works in season and out of season. 


You go to see if the mason that is working on a wall for 
you has done his work well; and when you find that it is more 
than an inch out of plumb, you are met with the staggeriny state- 
ment that an inch on a wall as high as that, “differs not much.” 
A school-boy complains that his term mark is too low, and when 
you show him that he fell 2 °/, below passing mark, he says,—“But 


that is ‘tsa puh do.” A preacher or bible woman ealls for a | 


quarterly stipend ten days or more too early and remarks apolo- 
getically that “the time is ‘tsa puh do’.” A Buddhist priest with 
whom you have been having a half hour’s earnest converse about 
religious matters ends up with the disconcerting observation,— 
“Well, your doctrine and mine are tsa puh do!” A farmer tells 
you that this year he harvested “tsa puh do” sixty loads of rice. 
A fellow wayfarer informs you that it is “tsa puh do” fifteen 
inilés to the end of your journey. A casual acquaintance tells you 
that he has “tsa puh do” six or seven children. In foreign eyes 
the clothes of the Chinese seem always to fit them “tsa puh do”. 

Clocks and watches are always “tsa pul: do,” the missionary with 


his thousand unfinished tasks feels himself to be “tsa pen do” 
most of the time. 
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The whole genius of Chinese language and thought is 
averse to definite clear-cut statement. This of course is but a 
reflection of character, and means that here also, while there are 
great qualities and admirable virtues among the Chinese, they 
seem blurred together. The edges are rubbed off. Character in the 
typical Chinese is an impressionist painting, not a finely wrought 
etching. The Chinese takes the world and the experiences of life 
with mixed feelings,—as indeed who does not? But the point is 
we can recognise our feelings as mixed when they are, and he 
does not. 

Here I am venturing on that impossible task, explaining 
the enigma of a Chinaman’s consciousness. Who of us so vitally 
interested in the Chinese as individuals, as friends, and as a peo- 
ple, would not give his last dollar, for once really to get at the 
inside of a normally intelligent, well-informed Chinese mind? It 
would be our best asset in missionary equipment. It probably 
would make us more patient and tactful as we meet the thousand 
exasperating things in this land of “tsa pu do”. 

General Armstrong of Hampden Institute fame said that 
if‘once he succeeded in getting a negro to draw a straight line, a: 
really straight line, joining two points, he considered the pupil 


_ well advanced on the road of true education. General Armstrong 


would have had no difficulty in appreciating the theme of these 
remarks. The problem of Christian evangelization is essentially 
in China what it was with him. 
‘The concepts of personality, sin, and individual respon:i- 
bility, a sharp clear line between right and wrong, truth and un- 
truth, these and their like are the trophies of Christian warfare. 
Only as the Land of Tsapu hdo comes under the banner of the cross 
will the jungles of thought give place to straight shining rails of 
human intercourse, and the swamps of speech and action be made 
firm and wholesome. Charles L. Storrs. 
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ING-HOK REVISITED mer 


Fifteen years ago when we left Ing-hok we did not think 
that we would ever see its beautiful mountains and rivers again, 
but the Heavenly Father has blessed us in permitting it. 


How clearly are recalled the experiences and facts of the 
days when we first went there and it was a pioneer field. There 
was no missionary house, no church buildings worthy of the name, 
no schools, few Christians and they far scattered. 


Mr. Woodin’s faithful work of thirty years had not been 
in vain, the seed was sown and was surely taking root. Work 
was regularly being done in five or six villages, all but one in the 
| lower part of the field. When we foreigners walked the roads, 
or visited the homes, we were objects of curiosity and supersti- 
tious suspicion. When we held services the few Christians were 
almost lost in a crowd of idle, inquisitive and more or less hostile 
visitors, who were talking, moving about, and otherwise disturb- 
ing and making very, very hard our almost futile effort to teach 
and explain and maintain a devotional atmosphere. It ever 
seemed as though everything was against us, and only our faith 
in God’s promises and the consistent lives of a few faithful con- 
verts, kept us at work with some measure of confidence and hope. 


Today how different! Everywhere we go, we are offered 

friendly greetings, we are no longer objects of suspicion but are 

' always treated with courtesy and kindness. Compared with the 
total population our Christian members and learners are few, of 

| course, but it seems as though everywhere we go we are meeting 
: Christians or having the homes of Christians pointed out to us. 
| The most conspicuous buildings in the District are our Girls and 
Boys’ Boarding Schools. We have attractive Churches in ten or 
more towns. We are sought out by village authorities asking us 
to cooperate with them in the management of their schools; rich 
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men and even officials prefer to send their boys to our schools, 
rather than to their own modern schools. 

‘When we gather for services now, the great majority of 
those present are more or less Christian and only the small 
minority strangers who now conduct themselves as sympathetic 
guests. The sentiment of the majority is no longer hostile, but 
devotional and inspiring. The principal Christians are still too 
’ many in the employ of the Mission as teachers, preachers, house 
servants, etc., but there is growing up a splendid constituency of 
self supporting laymen, who are ready to act as delegates to 
councils and committees and otherwise assuming their share of 
responsibility for the welfare of the church. 

We even heard of a well-to-do layman after returning from 
a committee meeting called to apportion the foreign missionary 
money (mark the fact) telling a preacher in missionary employ, 
“where to get off.” It made us fairly catch our breath, things 
were moving so fast. But it made us give thanks also and take 
courage, for it was a sure sign that God’s power is still with his 
church, and that she is growing strong and healthy. 

There were some pathetic things, also. There are old and 
faithful preachers of those earlier days, who are being crowded to 
the wall by the better educated and better trained theological 
students and Y. M.C. A. secretaries. Here and there an old 
friend and church member who has given up the struggle and re- 
lapsed into heathenism or worldly dishonesty. There are some 
villages where we had our first response, but which have of late 
lost interest and where work has now been abandoned. 

These things are pathetic, but they are so few compared 
with the multitude of cheering signs. There are increasing num- 
bers of sincere believers who are living consistent and humble 
Christian lives. There are the sunny unfolding lives of the many 
boys and girls in our academies. There is a deepening respect in the. 
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whole community for the Christian Church. The church is well 
established in many populous and productive valleys of the upper 
part of the District. There are the beginnings of cooperative 
action under the leadership of the Christians. Our educational 
system is held in high regard by the village authorities, they are 
willing to turn over monastery funds and endowment fields to us 
just as soon as we are in position to join with them in the 
management of the intermediate country schools. There is an 
increasing sense of responsibility on the part of the laymen for 
the conduct and support of the native church. All these are signs 
that are so vital and so fundamental that it makes one who has 
labored among the disconragements of pioneer days, feel deeply 
glad and thankful, and confident of the future. 

With the sincere response to the missionary message and 
all these cheering signs, no wonder that everything takes on a 
more attractive color than even memory had painted. The glorious 
mountains seem higher and grander, the rivers and waterfalls 
sparkle more brightly, the villagers and those we meet on the 


roadside seem more friendly and neighborly. It is good to be 
here, it seems almost like home. 


Dwight Goddard. 


EIGHTH FUKIEN STUDENT CONFERENCE. 


The Eighth Student Conference was held in Foochow the 
week of Feb. 5th. The attendance was the largest of any, num- 
bering 230 registered delegates, representing 25 schools and col- 
leges. This is an increase of 500°/, in four years. The meetings 
were under the general direction of four student leaders, Messrs. 
Cio Ink Daik, Uong Gang Huo, Rev. Diong Iu Seng Rev. Uong De 


Gi. There were only two foreign speakers, ne Bashford and 
Seo. F. S. Brockman. 
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The thing of especial interest was the Bible Study Hour, 
for which the fourteen strongest men in the Province that weré 
available were secured. The commission plan of discussing various 
subjects was successfully followed, the reports being printed and 
placed in the hands of each delegate. 


There were influential platform addresses, singing by a 
male qnartette, early calesthenics and afternoon althletics, and 
the eight days of conference ended with ninety minutes of indi- 
vidual testimonies. There were some conversions of non-chris- 
tians from the government schools, there were more life work de- 
cisions and a very general deepening of the spiritual life in all. 


EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN FOR FUKIEN PROVINCE. 


For the past eight months a large committee representing 
the six missions and the Y. M. C. A. working in Fukien province 
has been at work on plans for an Evangelistic Campaign to cover 
some twelve or more of the most important cities of Fukien. 
The cities that are making definite plans for the meetings are 
Foochow, Ku-cheng, Yeng-ping, Giong-ning, Shaowu, Fuh-ning, 
Ing-hok, Hok-chiang, Hing-hua, Amoy, Chiang-chow and Chiong- 
chiu. 


The larger committee in February left the detailed ar- 
rangements to be worked out and carried out by an Executive 
Committee of eight Chinese and eight foreigners. The secretaries 
on this committee are Rev. Ling Caik Ua of our Hartwell 
Memorial church, and Mr. E. H. Munson of the Y. M. C. A. 
These secretaries are now visiting each of the cities in which 
meetings are to held, in order to organize the local committees, 
enlist the interest of the educated men and officials, and make 
other arrangetnents for the campaign. 
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The great work is not to get the people to come to the 
meetings, but we all agreé that we must be ready to follow up 
the meetings with wise, carefully planned instruction in the Bi- 
ble and in the essentials of Christianity. For this work ten men 
from each city are to come to Foochow for a three days’ training 
conference before the meetings begin. | 


Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy and Prof. Robertson, of the Y. M. 
C. A., have been asked to come to Foochow for this training con- 
ference, to stay for the meetings in Fuochow and to go to Amoy 
for the meetings in that city. For the work in the other cities 
we want five teams of two men each, one evangelistic and one 
scientific speaker. We are now inviting these men—the very 
best we can hear of in all China. We hope to begin the training 
conference the last week in October. 


Students in government schools and the so-called upper 
classes are the special objective of thecampaign. When you read 
this will you unite your prayers with ours that God will mightily 
bless this work to the saving of men? 


Willard L. Beard. 


THE OPENING OF FOOCHOW COLLEGE 


The opening of the college for the present year of 1914 
was perhaps as auspicious an opening as we have had. The num- 
ber of new students was not a “record breaker,” neither was the 
total number of students received. But what we look for most 
of all, as a mark of real progress, is to have the old boys return 
in good numbers for the work of the more advanced grades. This 
has been particularly true this year and as a consequence the 
spirit of the school has been good from the start, and the work 
in all the branches has started with less friction than usual. 
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T’revious to the opening of the school our “Room Commit- 
tee” advised that we could receive as many as two hundred and 
fifty boarders. Of the three hundred odd who applied, old and 
new, we found two hundred and sixty who should be received. 
We were able to accomplish this by having some of them live at 
home and come in as day students. Many of the otheis were re- | 
commended to the higher primary which has been opened this 
year in connection with Foochow College. We have as a total 
' enrollment this year 350 boys, two hundred and sixty in college 
and ninety in the lower grades. 

Three new Chinese teachers have been added to the faculty 
this year, one to assist in the English department; the second 
an assistant in the Science department; the third a Mandarin 
speaking man from Shantung University to teach mathematics. 
The first two were members of the class just graduated, January 
1914. 

We are looking forward to the new American teachers 
this next fall term. One a Mr. Urch who is now in Japan in a 
government school, the others not quite certain. We have asked, 
and hope the request will be granted, that Ray Gardner, son of 
our former missionary, Rev. G. M. Gardner, will be sent out to 
us. He graduates from Pomona College, California, this spring 
and would be a great help in our Science department. He has a 
good speaking knowledge of the language. 

Mr. Christian has been released from most of his college 
work that he may give more time to the hospital during Dr. 
Kinnear’s absence. This leaves the college very short handed 
this term. | 


OPENING OF THE HIGHER-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Each year sees some advance in our educational work, and 
this year the establishment of three “Higher Primary” boarding 
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schools is a distinct step forward. According to our latest plans, 
after the boys finish the four-years’ course of the “Lower Pri- 
mary” schools they will be received into the “Higher Primary” 
for a three or four years’ course with English as a major subject. 
From here they enter Foochow College and study six years. 
Mich of the work in college is done in English. When our 
Union University is established this course may be reduced a 
year or two and our college become a Middle school corresponding 
in grade to American High schools. 

Diong-loh has long been planning for a boys boarding 
school, (we have had a girls boarding school there for nearly ten 
years) and this year it has opened in real earnest with about 
thirty boys in the Higher Primary and forty-five in the Lower. 

Another new place where a Higher Primary school has 
been established is at Ponasang in connection with the work of 
the Dudley Memorial Church. For many years we have had a 
very good school of Lower Primary grade with forty or fifty boys 
here. This year we added an English speaking teacher and started 
a Higher Primary. There are fourteen boys in the Higher grade 
and over sixty in the Jower. 

Our largest new school of this grade was opened in con- 
nection with Foochow College. It is new only in the sense that 
English is added to the course of the former so called Sub-Pre- 
-paratory. Here we have ferty-seven boys in the Higher Primary 
and fifty-one boys in the Lower. 

These three new schools together with our strong Ing-hok 
Boy’s school will make four good feeders for Foochow College. 
It doubtless has been noted that each of these schools has also a 
Lower Primary. In addition the Mission has fifty more Lower 
Primary schools with about 1500 students. This does not include 
Shaowu. From this it will be seen that our schools are all well 
graded and articulated. Our Girls schools follow much the same 
plan, and in some respects are better organized. 
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FOOCHOW CITY NOTES 


Dr. & Mrs. Kinnear’s Vacation. Twelve years ago, in less than 
half an hour’s time Dr. Kinnear’s Residence at Ponasang was de- 
voured by flames and the Mens Hospital adjoining, was scorched 

and looted even to window shutters and door jambs. 

Since then Dr. Kinnear’s quiet faith and energy, with 
Mrs. Kinnear’s active pen and their mutual ministrations to the 
sick have been abundantly rewarded. ‘They have had the pri- 
vilege and joy of seeing completed a fine large hospital and oper- 
ating pavillion, and two residences for physicians; and of securing 
additional land for further developing the medical work. 

The Doctor plans to make a stay in London on the way 
home, using the time for further medical study. We wish them 
God-speed and a refreshing rest in the Homeland. 


February third the Rev. Dwight Goddard of Cleveland reached 
Foochow on an extended vacation. Mr. Goddard and Dr. Nieberg- 
Gcoddard left the Mission in November 1899, and have kept alive 
their interest in the Mission by frequent letters. Mr. Goddard 
went at once to Ing-hok, his old station, where he spent a month 
renewing old acquaintance. Since the first of March he has been 
living with the Hodous family in the City Compound, visiting the 
different churches and familiar scenes. He plans to stay fora 
few months long:r and is offering to halp wherever he can be of 
assistance. 


A class of five male nurses has been organized at the Foo- 
chow Missionary Hospital. 


The appointment of Dr. Charles A. Wolfe, son of Archdeacon 
Wolfe of the C. M. S.; has been confirmed by the American Board, 


for service in Foochow Missionary Hospital. 
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Our hearts have been filled with sympathy for Mr. Ding Kai Ceng 
and his wife, who lost two of their daughters within two days, the 
past month. The oldest daughter was taken ill while away from 
home, and was beyond all help before she could be brought to the 
hospital. The baby girl showed the same symptoms on the day 
of the funeral, and was taken at once to the Cang-lau-muong 


Hospital, but passed away that evening. The disease was a very 


severe infection, neither of the physicians consulted was able to 
make a diagnosis. Suspicion of plague was so strong, however, 
that all the family was put under quarantine; and Mr. and Mres. 
Christian, at whose home three of the children had been staying, 


were also quarantined for five days. Fortunately, no further 
cases have developed. 


For health reasons, Mr. Christian took a two weeks’ trip to 
Canton during the latter part of February, and was able to com- 
bine business with pleasure to the extent of visiting a number of 
hospitals in the various ports enroute. He brought with him 
many suggestions which will be useful in his work in the Foochow 
Missionary Hospital, and brought as well new strength and en- 
thusiasm for the work. 

At Amoy a large medical work has been developed, the 


hospital being partially supported by Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land. The number of in-patients accommodated in the hospital 


of the English Presbyterian Hospital at Swatow is the largest on 


the Southern coast. In both these ports the number of free cases 


is very large. In Canton the great emphasis is placed on the 
training of medical students for the hospitals that have already 
been opened by the natives themselves. 


Among the changes incidental to the remodeling of the 


Foochow City Compound, one worthy of special note is the removal of. 
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the Kindergarten buildings from their location on Peace Street 
toa new site purchased some time ago on Guang-haeng. The 
buildings were re-erected practically as they stood, but the circle 
room was improved by the omission of the pillars on either side 
of the circle, thus giving more room for running games. The new 
neighborhood seems to be far more populous than the old,—at. — 
least the attendance at both Kindergarten and Day School has © 
been nearly doubled, and the Sunday services are almost too large 
to manage. Many of the mothers attend the meeting on Sunday 
afternoons, also, and a Bible Class for women has been organized 
for their benefit. | 


The Union Theological Seminary started the year with an en- 
rollment of one hundred and five students. This is an increase 
of twenty four students over last year. The incoming class num- 
bers forty-three students. The faculty now numbers eleven, three 
being missionaries and eight being Chinese. We welcome to the — 
faculty the Rev. Uong De Gi who is well known as editor and 
author among the Chinese. He is giving one course in Chinese 
literature, and another in the Chinese philosophers as preparing 
the way for Christianity. We also welcome Mr. U, a graduate 
of the Anglo-Chinese College, as teacher of English, and Librarian. 

In March Rev. Dwight Goddard delivered a lecture before 
the students on the Reality of the Spiritual Life. This was lis- 
tened to very attentively. 

The students of the American Board, now ieneisalis 
thirteen, are assisting on Sundays in our churches in Foochow 
suburbs. One of the new students is a Manchu who is preparing 
himself for work among Manchus. 


The second annual conference for Sunday School workers was held 
this year in the Union Normal School and the buildings of the 
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Methodist girls’ school. Over one hundred men and women at- 
tended. The classes for men and women were held separately. 
For the lectures in the afternoon and evening the men and wo- 
men met in the same hall. One of the features of the conference 
was a model class. The class for boys was taught by the monitor 
of the Union Normal School. The discussion of methods of 
teaching was led by Mr. Newell of our mission. The model class 
revealed the possibilities of the alert wide-awake Christian tea- 
cher to bring truth home to the student. Secretary Tewksbury 
of the China Sunday School Union came down from Shanghai 
_ and enriched the conference by his practical up-to-date talks on 
methods and organization. Rev. W. H. Miner who was appointed 
by the Methodist mission for Sunday School work helped in the 
organization of the Conference. He will give his time to the 

Sunday schools of the northern part of Fukien Province. His 


appointment reveals the new attitude toward union work which 
the churches at home are taking. 


Mr. Ding Nguk Ming, our Sunday School Secretary, has been 
doing effective work among the Sunday Schools of the three mis- 
sions working in Foochow. He and Mr. Miner will extend their 
field of operation to include the northern part of the province of 


Fukien. They will hold conferences at several centers this 
Spring. 


Pastor Ling Bang-ho is doing splendid work at Sang-bo in 
wining back some of the old members who have grown cold. The 
day school numbers over forty. The contributions have increased. 


The godown for storing and shipping goods to Ing-hok and Shao- 
wu is already doing business. There is a room in connection with 


it for accommodating our Chinese brethren while they are in Foo- | 


chow waiting for boats. 
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The Au-ciu people are rejoicing in their new church build- — 
ing. They bought a tract of land 55x150 feet. -To this they 
added a piece 30x50 feet. The mission gave them a Chinese 
house. A few friends helped financially. The church has taken 
on new life. The experience of this church reveals the fact 
that a good church building attracts.the neighbors and enables 
the church to do more efficient service. 


The Union Normal School, had a promising beginning fcr the 
year. There were three missionary, and five Chinese teachers pre- 
sent, with forty three students, of whom ten are from our Mission. 
The entering class numbered thirteen. 


The School now owns a suitable building, altnougn for the 
present it is occupied = the Y. M. C. A. 


The Ponasang Bible Women’s Training School opened for the 
first time on March 3rd under the care of Miss Brown. Twenty- 
three women enrolled for this first term and with the fifteen 


children, some of them babies in arms, who accompany the mo- 


thers, the building is almost 1n a state of overflow. 


The opening of this school marks another step in advance 
in the work for Bible women. The course of study here covers 
three years and those who enter must have had three years of 
study before coming. So that the graduates from this school who 
go out as authorized Bible Women will have at least six years of 
preparation. 

To provide the three years of work necessary for entrance 
here there are Boarding Station Classes at Ing-hok, and oo 
and inside of Foochow City. : 
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SHAOWU NOTES 


The Elizabeth Sheldon Lombard School for girls has an enroll- 
ment of eighty in the boarding department, with fifty-two in the 
day department, exclusive of the kindergarten. There are eight 
graduates of the school now teaching in the different departments, 
and one graduate who is teaching in the Women’s School. 


For years the North Gate Primary School has been in need of 
anew home. This year the city authorities have given us the 
use, rent free, of a large hall in excellent condition. Thecity has 
used it for a municipal club house but they said that our schools 
were doing so much for the benefit of the city that they were 
glad to give us this aid. The building stands just between the 
Girls’ Boarding School and the Women’s School, so it is a very 
advantageous point for us. | 


The North Gate Chapel has organized a branch Sunday School 
_ ina private home at the West Gate. The first Sunday there 
was an attendance of forty-three, which increased the next Sun- 
day to fifty-eight. The Sunday School at the North Gate has 


filled the church to over flowing this past Fall and Wiuter. Of. 


the twenty-six teachers, nineteen are from the Girls’ School, 


as are also some of the teachers in the new “Branch Sunday © 


school.” 


The Men’s Training Class for Christian Workers has saceenl 
new students enrolled for this year. 


Building operations in Shaowu progress slowly but surely. 
The new residence in the American Board compound is up to the 
second story, while ground is being broken for the foundation of 
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the new Woman’s Hospital building in the city. Most of the 
materials for the building are now on the ground or contracted 
for. | 


A new parish house at Iong-keo is being erected on the hill 
just above the church. The old parsonage will then be available 
ag a school building. We are also adding to our Janded interests 
there. The Iong-keo church under Pastor Kuan is increasing in 
membership and has an unusually large number of “learners.” 
Pastor Kuan’s Friday night Bible Class for men has been most 
profitable aud several of the members are looking forward to 
Christian service. 


ING-HOK NOTES 
The new Residence for Doctor and Mrs. Whitney is progressing. 


The annual Bible Conference of the station at China New Year 
time brought together the largest company ever yet. One hundred 
and fifty delegates were enrolled during the week, and on Sunday 
it was impossible for the crowds to get into the church. 


Miss Strang has begun active work with the opening in 
March of a Station Class for women. 


The Boy’s School graduated eight students on Jan. 14 in the 
class of 1914, and diplomas were given to seven others who had 
previously completed the course of study. This makes the present 
number of graduates of the Ing-hok school twenty-one. Of these 
10 are in the Union Theological School, 4 are in the Union Normal, 
5 are in Foochow College and two in the National Military Aca- 
demy at Wuchang. 
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Rev. Dwight Goddard who in 1896 bought land and opened 
the Ing-hok station made a long-anticipated visit to the station 
after a fifteen years’ absence. To the delight of all, he was able to 
spend nearly the entire month of February there, traveling 
twenty days out of the month to visit the churches, schools, and 
Christians. Everywhere he found a hearty welcome, and his visit 

did much to encourage and cheer the workers. 
_ The Boy’s School opened February 14 for the new school 


year, with the largest attendance on record —84 boys being 
enrolled. 


A great effort is being made this year to prevent all 
growing of opium in Ing-hok. The plants that were grown have 
been uprooted by soldiers or by the frightened owners themselves 
_ before any of the drug could be secured. 


Ing-hok hopes to share in the Evangelistic Campaign for the 
whole Province under Sherwood Eddy next November. The time 


seems ripe for a spiritual ingathering far and wide. 
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DIONG-LOH NOTES 


The Diong-loh Church was finished and occupied in- 
November 1915. The attendance increased steadily from week 
to week, till at the time of the Dedication in January the church 
was filled to overflowing. Capable of seating over three hundred 
and seventy, it was on that occasion one mass of black shiny 
heads and blue gowns. The Mission accompanied Dr. Capen and 
Dr. Strong to the Dedication Exercises, making it a never to be 
forgotten day. Dr. Capen congratulated the people on their new 
church and spoke of the spirit of self-support which they had 
seen in India, hoping it would soon come here also. The church, 
with its soft light and yellow woods, was pronounced most pleas- 
ant by all. With the opening of the new Higher Primary School 
for Boys and the reassembling of the Girls’ Schools and the Bible 
Woman’s School, the church has been practically filled every 
Sunday. We will soon need an extension to the building, espe- 
cially as the Boys’ School will add another year’s study to its 
course next year. 


The Sunday School has been under the leadership of Mr. 
Ding Guong-gau since February. A Normal Training Class begun 
by Mrs. Beach has been carried on each week by Mr. Ding with 
considerable success. The Christian Endeavor Society, Junior 
and Senior, is being effectively organized into working committees 
under Mr. Ding’s leadership, and the spirit of the society is 
earnest and helpful. Mr. Ding will go to Peitaiho, North China 
for the Summer School for Sunday School Workers this year. It 
is expected that this will enable him to do some extension work 
among the village churches with greater effectiveness. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the ministers of this county has 
just. been held with, about thirty delegates. The dates were ar- 
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ranged so that the preachers and teachers from the villages might ” 
worship on Sunday with the County Seat big church. For the ch 
Sunday School session the preachers were assigned to teach classes 

of small boys, and for many of them it must have been most en- 2 
heartening to see the large numbers and the happy faces oi all E 
these children. Many of the village churches however can boast b 
of large Sunday Schools of their own. There is pressing need for h 


bigger and better church buildings in many of the villages. 


Three weeks of the month of April were used in holding 
three small conferences for the Bible women of the district. Wo- 
men from one vicinity were collected at a central place and the 
conference held there.. Twenty women attended. Mrs. Hubbard, 


from Foochow, was present and carried a heavy part of the work 
of teaching the women. 


This method of instructing the women by means of local 


conferences was very satisfactory. We plan to hold more such 
meetings in the fall. 


The Boys’ School, which for some time has had the Primary 
Department, has this year been increased to a Higher Primary, 
in which English is taught. Thirty students were received into 
this higher grade in an old renovated building and the pleasant | 
task of teaching commenced. The boys have worked well, fired 
with a desire to go on to Foochow College. Special courses in 
Bible have been conducted by Mr. Ding Guong-gau with a view 
to making the Bible a vital matter rather than a study of litera- 
ture. Forty-five small boys in the Lower Primary assure us of 4 
much bigger school next year, and all are anxiously looking for 
the time when they can begin to learn the English for “cat” and 
‘‘dog” and “Good-morning.” These boys represent nearly every 
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one of the sixteen or more villages where we have schools or 
churches in this county. 

We look with pride and joy at the new school buildings aé 
Ing-hok and at the new building going up in connection with 
Foochow College, and we long for one just as good here where our 
boys may be properly housed and bathed, and where they may 
have ample space to play in odd moments. We can give them in- 
struction in the present rented building it is true, but we are pcor 
in material comforts. Seventy boys and no place to kick a ball! 


Diong-loh at last has a dispensary. Early in February we 
opened the clinic in a native building formerly used by the girls’ 
school. It is open daily except Sundays from ten to twelve 
o'clock. The cases are those common to dispensaries in this part 
of China; they are of many kinds and some are quite puzzling. 
There is an average daily attendance of about fifteen patients. 
Our quarters are small and the work is small, but we are happy 
in this small beginning and hopeful for a larger future. 
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